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ANNUAL MEETING 


_ This year the APA convention is being held in New York City from August 30th through September 
5th. In keeping with our policy, the ACPA will also hold its annual meeting during this time. 


_ This year's meeting marks the tenth anniversary meeting of the Association, and it also represents 
a significant new development in terms of meeting plans. We are preparing this year to conduct our meeting 
_ in two’parts, one part at the APA convention hotel, and the other portion by ourselves, as previously. This 
development is in keeping with the aims of the Association which are basically twofold: (1) to bring psychology 
to Catholics; and (2) to bring the Catholic viewpoint to our colleagues in psychology. This year, in keeping 
; with this second aim, the Association has proposed a symposium, on Guilt and Guilt Feelings, to be jointly 
- sponsored by the clinical division of the APA and by ourselves, with participants drawn from both organiza- 
tions. At the present writing, we have not yet received word of the acceptance of the symposium, but if it is 
accepted, as we confidently hope, it will be scheduled at one of the APA convention hotels, sometime during 
_ the convention. 


Lp The APA convention is being held at two hotels in the Pennsylvania Station area. Seeking both an ac- 

_ cessible place and a convenient date for our ACPA meeting, Xavier High School on West 16th Street has been 
selected as the place, and Saturday afternoon, August 31st as the date. The ACPA meeting will feature a 

_ discussion of the Psychological Assessment of Religious Vocation. Full details of the meeting will be fur- 

- nished in the July issue of the NEWSLETTER. 


DATA FROM THE 1957 APA DIRECTORY 


The 1957 APA Directory has just been issued, and the following analysis is based upon the 438 mem- 
bers listed in it, who constitute 2.8 per cent of the total of 15,545 APA members. Table I provides the in- 
_ formation on two points: (1) when our members earned their doctoral degrees, and (2) when they joined the 
APA, ; 


a TABLE I 
_ YEARS IN WHICH ACPA MEMBERS EARNED THEIR DOCTORATES AND JOINED THE APA. 
EAD, 5 : - Doctoral degree APA Associate APA Fellow 

Prior ‘to 1935 23 8 Us 2 
| 1936-1937 ; 5 7 0 
1938-1939 ~ 6 9 3 
1940-1941 12 i6 0 
1942-1943 17 24 2 
1944-1945 13 23 3 
1946-1947 ¢ 10 37 0 
_ 1948-1949 19 73 10 
1950-1951 26 51 10 
1952-1953 35 . 68 6 
SNS 35 66 4 
ao" 56 is 

226 438 47 
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members, which is comparable with the percentage of 12.0 of APA members who are fellows. 


ee 
The March issue of the NEWSLETTER indicated that the As- 

sociation currently has 458-constituent members. Only 438 of 

them are listed in the APA Directory, however, because 10 of | 


q 


our Constituent members belong to the Canadian Psychological — | 


Association only, while 10 others have resigned from the APA, 
but retained their ACPA membership. Slightly more than half ioe 


being from Catholic and 93 from non-Catholic Institutions. Ibis 
evident that the majority of members with doctorates have earned’ 
them in recent years. Forty-two per cent have received their 
doctoral degrees within the last six, and 62% within the last ten 
years. A similar trend is observable in terms of joining the APA 
72% of our members having joined in the last ten years. 


As is evident from Table I, 47 of our members are fellows 
of the APA. This figure constitutés 10.7 per cent of constituent 
Table I pre- 


sents comparative data on the percentage of ACPA and APA members who are diplomates: 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF ACPA AND APA MEMBERS WHO ARE DIPLOMATES 


ACPA Members 


Diplomate in Number Per cent 
Clinical 21 4.79 
Counseling qv 1.60 
Industrial 2 0.46 


APA Members 


Number Per cent 
839 5.40 
249 1.60 
158 1.02 


The APA has 17 divisions, and Table III presents the APA and the ACPA constituent membership in each 
of these divisions for the data provided by the 1957 Directory, and for a comparative analysis for both or- 
ganizations based upon the 1950 APA Directory. 


TABLE If 


DIVISIONAL STATUS OF APA AND ACPA MEMBERS 


Division No. in 1957 
APA ACPA 
General 493 28 
Teaching 277 18 
Experimental 661 6 
Measurement 555 14 
Developmental 534 18 
Personality 870. Pale. 
Social Issues 697 5 
Esthetics 101 4 
Clinical 1907 58 
Consulting 236 4 
Industrial 593 Pept 
Educational 483 19 
School 531 16 
Counseling 839 33 
Public Service 214 4 
Military 249 3 
Old Age 216 5 


% in 1957 . % in 1950 

APA ACPA APA ACPA 
$217 6.42 7.08 9.76 
1.78 4.13 2.90 5.58 
4,25 1.38 7.10 372 
3.57 3.28 5.62 4.65 
3.44 4,12 4.55 Sit 
5.60 4,81 7.78 5.58 
4,48 1.15 6.66 1.86 
0.65 0.92 0.83 0.93 
12.27 13.30 15.78 13.95 
1.52 0.92 2.52 0.46 
3.81 2.75 3.98 3.25 
Sabl 4.36 5.54 3.72 
3.42 3.67 3.49 4.65 
5.40 7.57 8.40 11.16 
1.38 0.92 1.56 0.93 
1.60 0.69 2.63 0.46 
1.39 1.15 1.89 0.93 


|. our members (52%) possess doctoral degrees, 133 or 59% of. them | : 


: . 


a 


The general impression gathered from the foregoing brief analysis is that the number of ACPA mem: 
bers in the general APA membership is woefully small, but that percentage-wise our members compare 
reasonably well with APA members in terms of fellowship and diplomate status. With respect to divisional 
status, which would reflect interest and employment in psychology, ACPA members agree strikingly with 
the general body of APA members. Table III .reveals no marked discrepancies between the epic ane the 
ACPA in terms of ie Ta AW tS of mamiere a in each of the APA divisions. 


Aart 


ihe 2.7 still aad 5 a a - GEOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF MEMBERSHIP 


Members of the Association will find with this issue of the NEWSLETTER a geographical Risselbirs 
of ACPA members. Unlike the annual list of members published in January of each year, this geographical 
directory does not break down the membership into constituent and associate, or charter and elected mem- 
bers. It does, however, divide the members into States and also provides a larger grouping into regions for 
the coverage of news items. In each region, one of our members has consented to serve as news represen- 
tative for the purpose of gathering news items. If you are too modest spontaneously to offer such items, at 
least cooperate with your representative by submitting them (even about yourself) when requested. Tae geo- 
graphical listing reveals that the Association currently has members in 35 different States, in addition to the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Canada, and eleven foreign countries. 


PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST, Male or Female; Ph.D. ; $5,000 to $8,000 depending upon qualifications; 
diagnostic psychological testing, psychotherapy, opportunity for research, training of interns in clinical psy- 
chology, teaching and nurse candidate selection; immediate. Apply to: Dr. Walter J. Coville, Director, 
Psychology Department, St. Vincent's Hospital, 144 West 12th Street, New York 11, N.Y....INSTRUCTOR- 
SHIP in Psychology and Philosophy. Full-time position for man preferably with Ph.D. degree, but candidate 
for the Ph.D. degree will be considered. Classes to be taught are in the field of logic and experimental psy- 
chology. Salary by negotiation. Begin September, 1957. Send background resumé to Sister Gerard Marie, 
Dean, College of Notre Dame, Belmont, California....CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST, part time or full time. 
Minimal qualifications: M.A.; one year clinical internship; enrollment in a doctoral program. Contact: Dr. 
Jeanne G. Gilbert, St. Charles Child Guidance Clinic, 191 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


ACTIVITIES OF ACPA MEMBERS. On Sunday, April 14th, the Education and Psychology Depart- 
ments of the University of Detroit were host to the Catholics in the American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation. A panel discussion at the meeting on The Development of Counseling Services in Catholic Educa- 
tion brought together the following ACPA members: Dr. William C. Cottle, Moderator, Rev. Charles A, 
Curran, Dr. James J. Cribbin, Sister Mary Estelle, S.S.N.D., and Rev. Lionel V. Carron, 8.J., Sum- 
marizer....At the meeting of the Eastern Psychological Association in New York, April 12-13, John J. 
O'Hare, of the Naval Medical Research Laboratory, New London, Conn., gave a paper on Auditory Abilities 

_in Pitch and Loudness and Rev. Richard T. Zegers, S.J., of Fordham University, chaired a session on vis- 
ual perception. ...Department Director Lester N. Recktenwald of Villanova University reports that the psy- 
chology department moved into its new quarters in February and is now offering a new psychology major lead- 
_ ing to the B.S. degree....The Austrian League for Mental Hygiene set aside April 3rd as a special day to 
honor Dr. Kauders, a Viennese Psychiatrist. The celebration featured lectures on the relation between Re- 
ligion and Mental Hygiene and one of the foreign guest lecturers was Rev. André Godin, S.J., of LUMEN 
VITAE, Brussels....Sister Mary, I.H.M., of Marygrove College, Detroit, has been reappointed to the 
Board of Directors of the National Catholic Kindergarten Association and appointed chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions. She also read a paper at the NCEA meeting in Milwaukee during Easter Week on Learning in 
the Five Year Old....Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders, Director of Psychological Services at Fordham Univer- 
sity, gave a paper on Neuroses and Religious Symbolism at Columbia University on April 13th in connection 
with the spring meeting of the Society for the Scientific Study of Religion. He also lectured at Marywood 
College in Scranton, Pennsylvania, on March 29th on the topic: Psychological Factors in Marital Success as 
of a series of four lectures by different lecturers on Sanctity and Success in Marriage....Dr. Herbert 
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J. Bauer, of the psychology department of the University of Detroit, gave a series of three lectures and 
demonstrations on Engineering Psychology over the University's Television Station on April 8, 10, and 12... 
Dr. M. Irene Wightwick, personnel director and associate professor of psychology, College of New Rochelle, 
read a paper entitled: Techniques for Interviewing Prospective Students, at the 34th annual meeting of the 
American Association of Dental Schools in Atlantic City on March 26th. She also served as consultant at the 
meeting for three workshop sessions on guidance techniques....Dr. Gerald J. McCarty, of Seattle Univer- 
sity, participated in the fifth annual conference of the Puget Sound Personnel and Guidance Association, and 
also read a research paper at the annual meeting of the Western Psychological Association at Eugene, Ore- 
gon, both during the month of May....Sister M. Amadeus, I.H.M, of Marygrove College, Detroit, was re- 

- cently elected chairman of the program committee of the Association of Catholic Colleges of Michigan.... 
Rev. James Filella, S.J., of St. Xavier's College, Bombay, India, participated in a Symiposium on Mental 
Health on March 2nd, the first of its kind ever held in Bombay. Participants included three psychiatrists, 
three psychologists, and two social workers....James J. Freer, of the University of Detroit, has been giv- 
ing a series of five-minute talks on the psychology of adjustment as part of the daily radio series, sponsored 
by the University over one of the Detroit radio stations....Rev. William C. Bier, $.Jd., of Fordham Univer- 
sity, was the discussant of four papers on Cooperation Between Psychiatry and Religion at the meeting of the 
Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry at Asbury Park, N.J., on April 7th. He also participated in a 

’ Symposium on Religion, Psychiatry and Freud, sponsored by the Postgraduate Center for Psychotherapy and 
held at the Carnegie Endowment International Center in New York City on April 9th....Dr. Frank C.J. 
McGurk, of the psychology departraent of Villanova University, is embarking on a pilot study of the effects 
of ionization on performance. This study involves the cooperation of the psychology department, Villanova 
Research and Development Division, and the Philco Corporation....Rev. Charles A. Weisgerber, S.J., 
chairman of the psychology department at the University of Detroit, spoke on Higher Education's Responsi- 
bility for the Fostering of Religious Development of the Student as part of a panel on the general topic of the 
religious development of the college student, at the annual convention of the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association in Detroit on April 16th. 


NEW POSTS FOR ACPA MEMBERS. Dr. Anna S. Starr, formerly of Rutgers University, is current- 
ly teaching at Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N.J. She is also associated with the Catholic Welfare 
Bureau in Trenton as consulting psychologist...,Anthony B. Tabor, formerly instructor in psychology at 
Loyola University, Chicago, has recently joined the research staff of the J. Walter Thompson Advertising 
Agency, where he will be concerned with motivation research in advertising....Dr. Martin J. Brennan, who 
had been chief of psychological service at the VA Hospital in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, moved as of February 
25th to the same post at the new VA Hospital in Augusta, Georgia. The new Augusta VA Hospital is a 1300 
bed Neuropsychiatric Hospital and a 400 bed General Medical Hospital offering excellent opportunities for re- 
search....Dr. Theodore E. Burik, formerly in charge of psychological services at the VA Mental Hygiene 


Clinic in Trenton, has been appointed to the staff of the VA Hospital in Wilkes-Barre, Penn., as a clinical 
psychologist. 


ADDITIONAL ITEMS OF INTEREST. A check through the index number of the PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ABSTRACTS for 1956 reveals that 45 ACPA members contributed a total of 72 entries. These entries break 
down as follows: a total of 8 books, 2 individually and 6 in collaboration; a total of 58 articles, 28 individual- 
ly and 30 in collaboration; and a total of 6 other entries, such as abstracts, brief reports, etc. Since a total 
of 8, 887 persons are listed as contributing to the ABSTRACTS for 1956, the 45 ACPA members would con- 
stitute one half of one per cent of the total. Henry P. Birmingham, of Naval Research Laboratories, Wash- 
ington, and Sr. Mary Amatora, O.S.F., of St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Ind., share top honors among 
ACPA members with five entries apiece....A letter from Rev. John W. Stafford, C.S§.V., Chairman of the 
psychology department at Catholic University of America, relative to the Edward A. Pace Research Fund 
was addressed to alumni of the department, but may prove of more general interest. This fund was estab- 
lished by Father Thomas V. Moore in October, 1934, through a gift of $1,000 in honor of the founder of the 
psychology department at Catholic University. According to the terms of the agreement, the Fund was to be 
built up to $10,000, and then the interest was to be used for research publications by the psychology depart- 
ment. The Fund has been growing very slowly through the years, mainly through interest payments and _ 
through small royalties on STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY, issued by the department. As of 
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the end of February of 1957, the Fund totaled $5,128.97. Contributions to the Fund are being sought from 
alumni of the department, although other contributions would be equally welcome. 


BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


Ligon, Ernest M. DIMENSIONS OF CHARACTER. New York: Macmillan, 1956. Pp. XXIX + 497. $6.50. 


This book is a report on the Union College Character Research Project. This project is an attempt to im- 
prove the quality and effectiveness of religious and moral training through the application of more scientific 
procedures. Including the individual research of the author, the book covers research in the formation of 
Christian character over a period of thirty-one years: 1920-1951. 


The principal values of this book are: 1) that it attempts to frame a more positive and Christian concept 
of personality and character; 2) that it is the first serious effort to scientifically evaluate the effectiveness 
of the religious training program; and 3) that it suggests ways in which non-technically trained people can be 
ised in such research--the co-scientist approach. The new dimensions of the Christian character which the 
author proposes are based on much research and should prove of great interest to the Catholic psychologist. 
These dimensions are: 1) the stature of man's vision, 2) dominant purpose in life, 3) love of right and 
truth, 4) faith in friendliness of universe or fatherhood of God, 5) sympathy , 6) challenging every man to his 
maximum potential, 7) magnanimity or "the ability to sustain trouble with tranquillity and firmness, and to 
disdain meanness and revenge" (p. 251) and, 8) vicarious sacrifice, i.e. the willingness to give self for 
others. 


The author attempts to validate these dimensions by way of four criteria: (1) Do these dimensions have 
psychological validity? Are they in accord with human nature and social potentialities? (2) Do they meet de- 
mands of experimental design? Are they suited to people who are to use them -- in this case parents and 
Sunday school teachers--are they quantifiable? (3) Do they accord with goals set up and do they have internal 
consistency? (4) Do they meet demands of dynamic concepts and goal requirements? In each case the new 
dimensions seem to meet these criteria according to the data presented. 


Some interesting insights basic to the research program were: 
a. The infinity hypothesis that science can always advance further in understanding, which the author seemed 
to extend also to theological truths. This would have to be qualified to be acceptable to Catholics. 
5. The concept of vocational counseling as giving vision and challenge to youth to use his potentialities to the 
fullest. 
. The dynamics diagram as basic to understanding personality (p. 75): 


Stimulus-------=------------ Perceived Stimulus --------------- Tension - Response 
(s) oh (PS) (T) (R) 

| (Om) Modified organism 

| (Oi) Innate organism 


1. "...we shall not find an adequate explanation of these personality phenomena which we call the self until 
we postulate the kind of personality structure religious thinkers through the ages have called a soul." 
(@. 77) 


s. Child of God concept that everyone can make his or her unique contribution using his or her modest talent. 


(p. 79) 


{ 

Though this reviewer is much in sympathy with this attempt to redefine Dimension of Character in terms 
the Christian concept of man, he feels that at the present time the evidence presented leaves much to be 
lesired in terms of scientific exactness and methodology. The reliance on great numbers of non-technically 
observers --co-scientists-- casts doubt on some interpretations. Even the use of the best statistical 
--analysis of variance--cannot allay these doubts. 


| In addition to this criticism, the material is rather poorly organized with quite a bit of repetition. Since 
written with the Sunday school teacher in mind, the trained psychologist will find both the first and last 
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sections of the book rather uninteresting. In the first few chapters the author explains the technique of — 
scientific investigation used in the Project, while the concluding chapters. « deal with basic statistical procedur 
and methods of evaluating the effectiveness of a particular curriculum which can be used by the co-scientist. 


Summing up, this reviewer would recommend this book to anyone interested in developing a more 
Christian theory of personality through education. The project reported is not by any means perfect, but it 
is an ambitious beginning which offers many good insights into the problems of such research. Pe eee 
valuable are the dimensions of character as starting points for further research. 


Bellarmine College Rev. Joseph H. Voor 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Grotjahn, Martin BEYOND LAUGHTER. New York: Blakiston Division, McGraw-Hill, 1957, Pp. xvi + 285. 
$6.00. 


The author of this book has a background of previous publication and study in the field of humor which wel: 
qualifies him for such an undertaking. His book could conveniently be divided into three major sections: 
(1) an introduction and review of Freudian theory; (2) humor types and development of humor; and (8) art and 
personality, including in its scope the art of the drawing, the art of the written word and the art of the theatr: 


The strongest section of the book is the introduction with its review and explanation of Freudian theory as 
well as:an ample description of the three divisions of humor, wit and the comic and how the theory evolved 
as a by-product of dream interpretation. The weakest section lies in his review and psychoanalytic treatment 
of activity within the aforementioned art media. Somewhere between these two extremes lies the section deal 
ing with the personality type peculiar to the "kidder," the "practical joker," the "wit" the optimist and the 
pessimist. Not only are these sections interesting to read, but they also appear to have a foundation which 
exceeds the grounds of mere speculation. 


As one proceeds through the book, several points of view will crop up which are unacceptable. On page 
67, for instance, the author discusses the neonate in terms of animal activity, and concludes with the idea 
that only the smile of the child is "human." As he unfolds the development of humor in the child, he traces 
the origin of laughter to the accumulation of intestinal gas. Furthermore, sexual symbolism runs rampant. 
Dr. Grotjahn is well aware, however, that his approach will not be readily accepted for he states "that this 
analytic interpretation will arouse the resistance of both creator and onlooker." (p. 96) 


His interpretations of Ferdinand the Bull and Mickey Mouse make interesting reading as do most of his 
interpretations. However, you may find yourself wondering if you should allow your children to read this 
material if this interpretation is really the correct one. To allay your anxieties, Dr. Grotjahn does espouse 
the fact that communication of the sort of Ferdinand and Mickey is necessary if we are to "keep our imagin- 
ation and intuition alive; to create freely; to form our life." 


A final evaluation of the book would place it as one worth reading both from the point of view of the ease 
with which it can be read and from the point of view of the content. True enough, there are points which are 
unacceptable, but careful perusal will enable the reader to add to his store of knowledge, better understand | 
the Freudian approach and enjoy a chuckle or two recalling the "moron" jokes of his younger days. If you do 
have two or three available hours, this book will help se fill in the time in an enjoyable and fruitful manner. 


Manhattan College Anthony J. Summo 
New York, N. Y. 


Entralgo, Pedro L. MIND AND BODY: PSYCHOSOMATIC PATHOLOGY. Translated from the Spanish by 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr. New York: Kenedy. 1956. Pp. XIX + 150. $3.50. 


The last thirty years have been significant for medical science not only because they have brought new 
uiscoveries and therapies, but mostly because they have greatly altered our understanding of the organism 
and its functioning. The most valuable development in modern medicine has been the clear realization that 


many diseases formerly considered as being entirely of organic nature and caused by purely organic factors 
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re in fact of psychic origin, and that they cannot therefore be cured by the available somatic therapy but that 
‘recourse to psychotherapy has to be made. This development, epitomized in the growth of psychosomatic 
iedicine, has brought medical problems to the very doorstep of the psychologist. As medicine has come to 
nsider such psychological entities as feelings and emotions, motivation, personality, life experiences, and 
e like, the concept of man as an organism had to be revised and the concept of disease examined anew. To- 
ther with this development, the body-mind problem has flared up with renewed urgency. 


This book is devoted to the history of this body-mind problem within medical thought. In particular it 
emonstrates how the formulation of the body-mind problem as well as its solution offered by various philoso- 
es influenced the concept of the nature of disease and how this concept in turn affected the methods of ther- 
. It first describes the primitive concept of disease, in the dawn of the history of human thought, accord- 
to which disease was a punishment from the gods for the transgression of moral law, then it passes on to 
1e Greek physiological and non-physiological explanation of disease. The book continues with the discussion 
f the influence of Christian thought on medicine and of the trends and vicissitudes of European medicine from 
he Middle Ages to Freud. Finally, it shows how, as a result of various influences among which the influence 
ff the psychoanalytic school is emphasized, medicine has become "anthropological," as the book calls it, 

hat is, medicine in which the patient has come to be considered, both clinically and pathologically, as a per- 
on, The thesis which the author endeavors to demonstrate in the book is that as "medicine has always been, 
nd has always had to be, in one way or another, psychosomatic, " pathology, that is the study of human dis- 
‘ase, has become psychosomatic only in the twentieth century. The role of Christian thought in this evolution 
as been given special attention and has been found to be very prominent, ’ 


- The book is perhaps not easy reading but it is rewarding, it is interesting, and it is thought provoking. 
[he erudition of the author is imposing and inspires confidence in his statements. Clarity and logic are other 
mpressive characteristics of the book. Clinical psychologists especially will find the book valuable. 


‘ordham University Henryk Misiak 
New York, N. Y. 


Bond, Guy L., and Tinker, Miles A, READING DIFFICULTIES: THEIR DIAGNOSIS AND CORRECTION, 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. Pp. viii +486. $5.00. 


Clinicians and teachers of children having reading difficulties are always searching for new materials 
hat offer practical help. This book is one that provides specific help in both diagnosis and corrective 
orocedures, 


The authors state that this book was written for three groups: 1) the classroom teacher, 2) the school 
remedial teacher, and, 3) the clinician. The book is divided into five parts. PartI deals with general 
srinciples of basic reading instruction, including the adjustment of instruction to individual differences. 

Part II discusses all the factors involved in reading failure, Part II is concerned with diagnosis and pre- 
sents varied approaches. Part IV offers practical suggestions and specific directions for correcting each 
ype of reading problem. The final part discusses the improvement of interests and adjusting to the specially 


1andicapped child. 


This book can be considered a very valuable addition to the field of literature on the subject of reading. 
he best features of the book are its comprehensive coverage of factors involved in diagnosis and correction 
of reading problems, a critical evaluation of the literature in the field, its vast number of case studies, and 
an excellent bibliography. The chapter on providing for individual differences in the classroom is one that 
will be of great value to all classroom teachers, It offers specific help in setting up groups on various levels 
of ability and offers practical suggestions for daily corrective procedures. 

The authors have covered all the factors that need to be considered in a thorough diagnosis. They have 
included a discussion of emotional and personality factors that are too often omitted in a text of this type. 

The discussion of the use of standardized tests plus the use of informal tests of reading ability is well- 
presented, The appendices include a list of tests, source materials, graded book lists, and a comprehensive 


ography. 


I recommend this text for classroom teachers and all teachers of remedial reading. : 
eee been added to mys list of Roacaea Bk pu the ‘ptadents in my clases: ng et A 
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BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW AS OF APRIL 15, 1957 


Edwards, Allen L, TECHNIQUES OF ATTITUDE SCALE CONSTRUCTION, New York: Appleton- - 
Century-Crofts, 1957. Pp. xiii+ 256. $4.00. 

Frandsen, Arden A, HOW CHILDREN LEARN, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. Pp. xiv + 546, 
$5.50. 

Guardini, Romano THE LIVING GOD (Trans, by Stanley Godman). New York: Pantheon, 1957, 
Pp. 112. $2.75, ii 

Guest, Lester BEGINNING STATISTICS. New York: Crowell, 1957. Pp. ix +255. $4.00. 

Glick, Paul C. AMERICAN FAMILIES. New York: Wiley, 1957. Pp. xiv + 240. $6.00. 

Hartley, Eugene and Hartley, Ruth E, OUTSIDE READINGS IN PSYCHOLOGY (Revised Ed.). 
New York: Crowell, 1957. Pp. ix+ 499. $2.50. 

Jersild, Arthur T, THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. New York: Macmillan, 1957. 
Pp. xii + 438. $5.00. 

Lofquist, Lloyd H,. VOCATIONAL COUNSELING WITH THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, | 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957, Pp, xiv +384, $5.00. 

Mounier, Emmanuel THE CHARACTER OF MAN, New York: Harper, 1957. Pp. x +341. 
$6.00. 

Voor, Joseph H. SUBLIMINAL PERCEPTION AND SUBCEPTION. Washington, D.C,: Catholic 
University Press, 1956. Pp. 21. $.50. 

Wiesinger, Alois OCCULT PHENOMENA (Trans. by Brian Battershaw). Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1957, Pp. xvi+ 294, $5.00. 
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POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY IN GERMANY 


Caroline E. Sch.ictzinger 
Mercy College, Detroit 


E sychology is one of the most respected sciences | of what he called the 'Immanenztheorem" in psy- 


bst-war Germany. It is in demand at the univer- | chology. He maintained that the various psycho- 
es and institutions of higher learning, and it is logical theories had restricted the study of man to 
ed for by people from all walks of life. In some the 'Binnenhaftigkeit" and "Selbstbefangenheit" of 
2s idle curiosity or the desire for the sensation- the human mind. But in experiencing the object- 
night be the motivating interest, but serious ive world the human mind penetrates into extra- 
-ch for insight prevails and gives rise to a pro- mental reality. The mind is able to become aware 
» literature of considerable value. H. Remplein of reality; it can face reality and control it. Mind 
, a leading German psychologist, calls this per- and reality are not two different spheres blocked 
from about 1940 to the present) the "third de- off from one another. They are two reciprocal 
ypmental phase" of psychology in Germany. It poles made for each other. However, this turning 
some extent the result and continuation of two toward reality and this becoming aware of it is not 


an immanent, but rather a transcendent function of 


vious periods. 
‘the mind. Thus the thesis of immanence found 


The first phase (during the second half of the —_|_ its antithesis in transcendence through Lersch. 

‘teenth century) was characterized by the em- 

cal approach to psychological data after the pat- At first this transcendence theory did not seem 

Bt the natural sciences. W.M. Wundt, E.H. to be a novelty. However, it soon came to be recog- 

eer, H. Helmholtz and T. Fechner were its pion- nized that through this turn from immanence to 

5s and leaders. During this phase the first psy- transcendence many psychological data do find a 

logical laboratory was established in Leipzig by more satisfactory explanation, for instance, all 

adt in 1879 and the precise measurement of | human experiences alied to outer reality, such as 

qulus-response variables was begun. It is by sympathy, antipathy, attraction, repulsion etc. 

son of the developments during this period that Furthermore, the partial divorce from the imman- 

many became "the cradle of modern psychology." | ence theory opens the way for an adequate consid- 
eration of spiritual striving, which, on the basis 

The second phase began with C. von Ehrenfels' of the principle of psychological transcendence, 

ver Gestaltqualitaeten, published in 1890. This can no longer be interpreted as a mere immanent 

iod is notable for the Berliner Schule der Gestalt- | sublimation of a vital urge, but has to be under- 

chologie (Koehler, Koffka, Wertheimer) and the stood as an autonomous specification of human ex- 

pziger Schule der Ganzheitpsychologie (Kreuger). | perience. This teaching subsequently found im- 

nultiplicity of new theories appeared. Dilthey portant ramifications in the psychology of Germany, 

and Spranger (15) explained psychological phe- for instance, in the psychology of contact (14), social 

nena and forms by descriptions and classifica- psychology (1), anthropological psychology (11), 

Klages (8) stressed research into charac- and others. 


and human expression. The Freudians probed 

eans of depth-psychology and dream-analysis Independently of Lersch - but with a similar 
the various levels of the conscious and un- foundation, V.E. Frankl (5) in Vienna departed 
cious in their analyzed subjects. Some psy- from the psychological systems of immanence. 
ogists considered this phase of psychological Freud had traced conscience and religion back to 
‘elopment rather confusing, and K. Buehler an introjection of the father image on the past of 
‘cribed the situation in Die Krise der Psy- the child, to the experience of fear, and finally to 
e, 1927. However, the crisis itself pre- the drives eminating from the libido. Jung, though 
the transition to the third phase. he broke away from Freud's Pansexualism, never- 
, theless considered the life of the soul under the 

. 1940, during World War Il, P. Lersch aspect of immanence. God, for instance, is for 
to the insufficiency and limitations Jung an archtype, ascending (or descending) from 


Here Frankl objects: the 


ithe collective conscious. 
/phenomena of conscience and religion are inexplic- 


able by psychological immanence. The very nature 
of conscience and religion is transitive as is ob- 
vious in daily life experience. Thus Frankl went 
fone step further than Lersch by unlocking the supra- 
psychical regions (6), as well as the strictly psy- 


| In regard to the immanent functions of the mind, 
Frankl adds another correction to dynamic systems 
of psychology. He shows that not only biogenic needs 
land urges can become repressed or suppressed, but 
ithat the spiritual too may become subjugated to such 
fmechanisms. There is, for instance, a warning 
conscience within man. Again and again it may be- 
come silenced and suppressed until, finally, these 
lvoices submerge in the unconscious. The same may 
‘happen to creative ideas. Whenever they are re- 
|peatedly suppressed they submerge into the uncon- 
scious. This new direction given to psychclogy goes 
| beyond psychoanalysis and analytical psychology, 
land achieves the purgation of psychology from Psy- ~ 
|chologism (2). 


The new developments in psychology show also 
ithe shortcomings of contemporary methods. Ex- 
| periments are reliable means as long as they are 
}concerned with the functions of the senses, with 
actions, reactions, measurements of human intelli- 
gence, etc. However, the more psychology ad- 
vances to the central regions of man, such as 
I ''Gemuet, " "Gesinnung, '' ''Gewissen, " '"Werterleben, "' 
fete. (12), the less helpful do experiments prove to 
ibe. This point was clearly recognized during the 
‘cultural catastrophe in Germany, and resulted in 
the maturing of the former enthusiasm for experi- 
ments into an experiment cautiousness. Remplein 
goes so far as to call it "Experiment-Muedigkeit" 
(12). The wealth of material for research accumu- 
lated during the war, including letters to and from 
the battlefields, biographies, reports of prisoners, 
descriptions of behavior during air attacks, ac- 
counts of adjustments in concentration camps, etc., 
all these provide a broad field for new studies. 


Finally, there is a noticeable trend toward a 
"compositionism" (9), reminding one of Thomis- 
tic Realism. The totality of man is considered 
again in regard to structure, dispositions, 
functions and experiences (13). Again man is 
| understood as a body-soul composit. 


Doubtless these are signs that a reshaping of 
psychology has begun, and that we are in a transi 
tion to an era of synthesis. E.Renan once pre- 
dicted that men in the twentieth century would 
spend a good part of their time putting back to - 
gether what men in the nineteenth century had tor 
down. This new era has been initiated by the sm 
group of Catholic psychologists in Germany, by 
Daim (2, 3), Frankl (5, 6), Goldbrunner (7), 
Lersch (10), Remplein (11-14), Willwoll (16) and 
a few others, who have sought for insights into tk 
"whole man." 
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